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branch and fall in fruit, closing with the exhaustion of
their functions, but merely cease, because all poems must
stop somewhere. The Nativity Ode does not close because
the poet has nothing more to say, but merely because " 'tis
time our tedious song should here have ending." In Col-
lins, surely, we find the same failing; the poem is a burst
of emotion, but not an organism. The much-lauded Ode
to Liberty, with its opening peal of trumpet-music, ends
with a foolish abruptness, as if the poet had got tired of
his instrument and had thrown it away. Shelley, again, in
his longer odes, seems to lose himself in beautiful, mean-
dering oratory, and to stop, as he began, in response to a
mere change of purpose. Keats, on the other hand, is al-
ways consistent in his evolution, and so is Wordsworth at
his more elevated moments; the same may even be re-
marked of a poet infinitely below these in intellectual
value, Edgar Poe. Gray, however, is the main example
in our literature of a poet possessing this Greek quality
of structure in his lyrical work, and it is to be noted that
throughout his career it never left him, even on occasions
when he was deserted by every other form of inspiration.
His poems, whatever they are, are never chains of consecu-
tive stanzas; each line, each group of lines, has its proper
place in a structure that could not be shorter or longer
without a radical re-arrangement of ideas.

The strophe of the opening stanza of The Progress of
Poesy invokes that lyre of JEolian strings, the breathings
of those JEolian flutes, which Pindar had made the symbol
of the art of poetry, and the sources, progress, and various
motion of that art, " enriching every subject with a pomp
of diction and luxuriant harmony of numbers,'' are de-
scribed under the image of a thousand descending streams.
The antistrophe returns to the consideration of the powei
I 6*                      8ar. He finished it, however, aa he began it, at
